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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Companion to Plato's Republic for English Readers. Being a 
Commentary adapted to Davies and Vaughan's Translation. By 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1895. — pp. xii, 430. 

Within the last few years there has been a sort x>f Renaissance in the 
study of Plato. And not only the study of Plato, but the general study 
of Greek philosophy has been carried on with great zeal and success, in 
England, France, and Italy as well as amongst the Germans, to whose 
savants we owe a mass of valuable critical literature from the conventional 
dissertation to the exhaustive treatises of ripe scholars. These various 
works handle the complete and fragmentary products of Greek thought 
from Thales to Proclus, from the philological, exegetical, historical, and 
philosophical standpoints, throwing a fulness of light on Hellenic science 
that is a veritable illumination. Tennemann, Hegel, Schleiermacher, 
Cousin, Brandis, Schwegler, and Zeller have been foremost amongst the 
historians and philosophers who have sifted and expounded the Greek 
philosophical literature. But others have done work hardly less valuable, 
though not covering so much ground as the writings of these scholars. 
Trendelenburg, Bonitz, Diels, Heinze, and Susemihl have made invaluable 
contributions to the study of Aristotle, the Doxographs, and the Logos 
doctrine. Within a few years there has also been a flood of less pretentious 
works and magazine articles on a hundred aspects of Greek philosophic 
thought, but no one subject has attracted so much attention as Platonism. 
In England Jowett's translation of the Dialogues is by far the most important 
thing that has been done in the last fifty years towards a revival of the 
study of the Athenian idealist. It has placed before English readers an 
adequate version of the Greek original, probably the best version of the 
Dialogues ever made into any language, with a series of analyses and 
introductions that leave for the general student of Plato little to be desired. 
Unquestionably the best way to study Plato is to study the Dialogues them- 
selves, to get the matter first-hand, and not through any historian of philos- 
ophy, however perspicuous and faithful his exposition may be. Such 
expositions may do excellent service when one has already become 
acquainted with the matter and manner of Plato's thought in the Platonic 
writings. Whether one gets one's first-hand knowledge of these Platonic 
conversations in the Greek or in Jowett's English, I fancy makes no very 
great difference. To be sure, something is lost in every translation, 
although not so much is lost in the translation of a philosopher as in the 
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translation of a poet. The subtle effect of form cannot be wholly repro- 
duced ; the delicate imagery and coloring of words in one language cannot 
always find their counterparts in another. And where these formal and 
aesthetic elements make up so essential a feature as they do in metrical 
literature, a reproduction of them in a foreign tongue is quite out of 
question, although admirable approximations have been reached as in 
Schlegel's Shakespeare and J. Hookam Frere's Aristophanes. But this 
difficulty is not so much felt in the translation of philosophical literature, 
where the element of form is secondary to the transference of the intellectual 
content from one language to another, and although something is lost in 
exactitude of rendering, yet one must admit after a careful study of Jowett's 
magnum opus, that the clarissima verborum lumina of Plato find most 
astonishing reproduction in the nicely adjusted phrase, the happily chosen 
English idiom, and the eloquent periods of the Master of Balliol. Without 
the sacrifice of honest scholarship Jowett has created an English classic. 
And while any reader of Plato will doubtless find that he gets something 
from the Greek which neither Jowett nor any other translator can give him, 
at the same time there is probably no Greek scholar in the English-speaking 
world who will not be able to supplement his knowledge of Plato by the 
reading of this great version. To the student of philosophy the analyses 
and introductions are the least valuable parts of the volumes, though he 
will not search here in vain for light. I do not think we yet realize how 
great is the value of this work of Jowett for the study of Plato, but the 
maximum point of its influence has not been reached, and I venture to say 
that we shall see in the coming years these incomparable dialogues grow 
immensely in favor and influence. 

Walter Pater's Plato and Platonism is another work of English scholar- 
ship lately published that deserves to take rank amongst the best modern 
expositions of the Platonic philosophy, and should find wide circulation 
amongst the readers of the history of speculative thought. Such readers 
may perhaps feel that not much is to be gained from such a source ; that 
the book is written by a student of literature and art, who cannot speak ex 
cathedra on a theme of philosophy ; that the volume is perhaps semi-popular 
in character. Such preconceptions should be dismissed at once, for although 
Pater does indeed write as a student of art and of. literature, yet the reader 
who is searching out the history of philosophical concepts will find here 
help and delight. Jowett and Campbell's edition of the Republic, lately 
issued from the Clarendon Press and the most pretentious work in the 
classics which has in a long time come from England, furnishes a good text 
and full commentary to this most important of the Dialogues. A special 
commentary for readers of the English translation has been brought out 
by Bosanquet under the title at the head of this notice. The commentary 
is adapted to Davies and Vaughan's translation because, in addition to the 
fact of its being " scholarlike and trustworthy," it is readily accessible in 
Macmillan's Golden Treasury Series. Mr. Bosanquet tells us that the idea 
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of writing such a commentary was suggested to him by the publication of 
Leaf's Companion to the Iliad. The introduction consists of a series of 
very brief essays, occupying not half a hundred pages, on The Age of Plato, 
The Relative Date of the Republic, The Outcome of Previous Philosophy, 
Some Hints on Reading Plato, On the Greek Household, On the Unity of 
the State, The Greek Ideal of Happiness, and The Structure of the 
Republic. Although these essays are very brief and unpretentious, they 
clear the way for the ordinary student to an intelligent appreciation of some 
of the main questions relating to the Republic. They are drawn for the 
most part from Hegel, Jowett, Xenophon, Aristotle, and Burnet, and the 
materials from these various sources have been happily put together and 
form a good, though perhaps a somewhat scanty, introduction. I fancy 
there are few University Extension manuals which compare favorably with 
this one. The notes tell us little that is new, but they tell us much that is 
good, and they are very admirably arranged, lucid in statement, and just 
the things are explained in which the average student needs to be helped. 
An excellent feature of the volume is a list of books suggested at the end 
of each essay for the student's reading, so that anybody with the diligent 
use of this apparatus ought to gain a very considerable acquaintance with 
the Republic and with the times in which it was produced. The book is 
further equipped with a good index of fourteen pages, with references to 
Davies and Vaughan's translation, to the pages of Stephanus, and to those 
of the Companion. The whole volume is well constructed for convenient 
use, and should come into the hands of every student of Plato, however 
extended his acquaintance with the Dialogues may be. W. A. H. 

Plato and the Times he lived in. By J. W. G. Van Oordt, Lit. Hum. 
Dr., Member of the Cape of Good Hope University Council. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff ; Oxford, James Parker & Co., 1895. — pp. 266. 

A very different work from the commentary of Bosanquet on the 
Republic, is the little volume which appeared a few months ago under the 
above title, printed in Holland and published at The Hague and Oxford. 
Bosanquet's book is clear, direct in statement, written with reference to 
definite ends, and has a high pedagogical value, while the work of Van 
Oordt is rambling, diffuse, vague, and has little or no pedagogical worth. 
The book is phlegmatically and sluggishly written, with a minimum of 
perspicacity in statement. The whole volume bears the unmistakable 
signs of carelessness in preparation : mal-arrangement of matter, indifferent 
English, irrelevancy of many paragraphs, absence of headlines (unless one 
concedes as headlines the bold repetition of the title of the book two 
hundred and sixty-five times), want of any sort of index (the lack of a 
preface may well be forgiven), and perfunctory footnotes. The book is 
not philosophically conceived ; by which I mean, the metaphysical and 
ethical concepts of the Dialogues are not handled in their genesis, inter- 



